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Relation of the Messiahship to the Divinity of Christ. — In a review of 
Dr. Dale's new contribution to theology, the book Christian Doctrine, Profes- 
sor Dods criticises his chapter on the divinity of our Lord in these words : 
" Dr. Dale omits to consider two ideas which trouble many minds at present 
in relation to this subject : the immanence of God, and the messiahship of 
Jesus. Few departments in theology need more attention just now than the 
adjustment of relations between the messiahship and the divinity of our Lord. 
Must not many passages which have been thought to carry proof of his 
divinity be referred to his messiahship ? The development from belief in 
his messiahship to belief in his divinity needs to be more carefully traced 
than as yet has been done. The prevalent idea, too, of the immanence of God 
has a bearing on the personal divinity of our Lord which has not yet been 
estimated with distinctness." Professor Dods has here pointed out with keen 
and significant utterance a deficiency in current theology which should receive 
immediate and thorough consideration. Professor Wendt, in his Teaching of 
Jesus, has dealt squarely if perhaps not altogether satisfactorily with the ques- 
tion. And is it not a problem of biblical theology which Professor Dods 
rather than Dr. Dale, or in advance of Dr. Dale, is under obligation to dis- 
cuss? 

The Earliest Hebrew Literature. — The familiar dictum that the earliest lit- 
eral ure of a race is poetic literature is verified in the history of the Hebrew 
race. Professor L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary, discusses at 
length the earliest Hebrew literature in the December number of the Hart- 
ford Seminary Record. He finds this earliest literature in the Book of Gene- 
sis, in the poetic passages so easily discovered in the Revised Version. They 
are: the sword-song of Lamech (Gen. 4 :23, 24); the oracle of Noah (Gen. 
q :25~27); the blessing of Melchizedek (Gen. 14 : 19) ; the blessing of Laban 
(Gen. 24:60); the oracle to Rebekah (Gen. 25:23); Isaac's blessing of 
Jacob (Gen. 27:27-29); Isaac's blessing of Esau (Gen. 27: 39, 40); and, 
longest and most important of all, the last words of Jacob (Gen. 49:2-27). 
These passages are distinguished from the body of the narrative by paral- 
lelism of clauses, by assonance of words, by strophic structure, by rhythm, and 
by peculiar diction. They differ from all the rest of the narrative in being 
recorded, not merely as the substance of what the patriarchs thought and said, 
but as their own authentic words. If this claim be true, we have in these 
fragments a most precious relic of early Hebrew thought, valuable for the 
reconstruction of primitive Hebrew history. The writer then argues against 
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a priori objections to their genuineness by showing that a developed literature 
can exist before letters, and that therefore " it is the height of arbitrariness to 
assert that such poetry as we find in Genesis could not have been composed in 
the patriarchal age, and could not have come down to Mosaic or post-Mosaic 
times even if it had been composed." The main portion of the article under- 
takes to prove that there is nothing in these fragments which is inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that they are genuine productions of Israel's earliest 
period. As a representative passage, the last words of Jacob are taken for 
detailed investigation. With reference to the date of this passage the critics 
are arranged in two general groups: (1) the school of Graf holds pretty gen- 
erally to its origin in the time of Ahab, Elijah and Elisha ; (2) the conserva- 
tive school places it in the time of the Judges, so Dillmann. The Grafian date 
is, in two short paragraphs, set aside as impossible. The date in the time of 
the Judges is considered more probable, and is discussed through eight pages, 
but at last is set aside as unnecessary. Professor Paton's conclusion is, that 
"the poetic fragments in Genesis are probably original productions of the 
patriarchal age, which were transmitted orally during the period of the 
wanderings in Canaan, and the sojourn in Egypt, and finally, were gathered 
by the writer of Genesis from the mouth of the people or of professional sing- 
ers. • • • He has not seen fit formally to quote his ancient poetical authori- 
ties except in these cases, but he unquestionably had other poems of antiquity 
with their accompanying traditional explanations, and these have been the 
sources from which he has drawn the materials for his narrative. This opin- 
ion is confirmed by the fact that many portions of the book of Genesis, which 
we cannot say are strictly poetical, nevertheless have so strong a poetic 
flavor, and run now and then into such distinct poetic forms of expression, as 
to suggest that the narrator is basing his story on a poetic source whose 
language he unconsciously adopts. Where an unbroken thread of poetic 
tradition exists history can be transmitted." This, then, is Professor Paton's 
theory as to the source of the material recorded in Genesis. The time when 
these poetic traditions were given their present form in the book of Genesis 
is a secondary matter, and that they may have undergone some adaptation 
and expansion he admits. This is along the right line. 

"A Forgotten Higher Critic of the Last Century." — Under this head appears 
an editorial in the December number of The Thinker, a very conservative 
theological magazine (published in London by Jas. Nisbet & Co.). It reads 
as follows : " Many people will be surprised to hear that there was a book pub- 
lished a little more than a hundred years ago, in which a number of the results of 
the Higher Criticism of the present day, so far as it concerns some of the books 
of the Old Testament, are anticipated. In a couple of articles in the 
United Presbyterian Magazine [a Scotch publication], the Rev. T. Whitelaw, 
D.D., gives an account of this book, and arranges in parallel columns extracts 
from it and writings of present-day critics, in order to show how closely the 
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two correspond to each other. It is not, however, until near the end of the 
second article that Dr. Whitelaw, with considerable dramatic power, discloses 
the title and authorship of the book in question, and we learn that we have to 
do with The Age of Reason, by Thomas Paine. The reflections which this 
fact gives rise to are expressed in language which is calculated to wound 
every right-thinking mind. 'One can hardly imagine,' we read, 'that, even 
at the bidding of German critics and their English copyists, the Evangelical 
Churches will be in a hurry to credit the astounding proposition that what, 
according to the higher critics, was hid from Jesus Christ, of whom Peter said, 
'• Thou, Lord, knowest all things," and who claimed to understand the secrets 
of the Father, was, eighteen centuries afterwards, revealed to Thomas Paine ; 
and that while Jesus Christ was wrong in saying that Moses wrote of him 
(John. 5 :46), Thomas Paine was right in asserting that Moses did no such 
thing. That the Evangelical Churches in Scotland (unless they mean to dig 
their own graves ! ) will be impelled, before long, to let their voices be heard 
on the attitude they intend to assume towards the sentiment of Paine, which, 
under cover of the Higher Criticism, and with much show of learning, are 
being industriously propagated by not a few of their responsible teachers, is 
to the present writer clear as day.' We think [writes the editor of The 
Thinker^ that Dr. Whitelaw has stated his case in terms unnecessarily strong, 
and likely to produce a reaction in favor of those whom he condemns. After all, 
the only way to overthrow erroneous or defective theories in biblical criticism, 
or in any other science, is to replace them by better — by those, that is, that 
give a more adequate explanation of the facts of the case. Scientific research 
is quite independent of the moral character and aims of those who take part 
in it ; a man of devout feelings and good intentions may go widely astray in 
questions of scholarship, while one of defective moral character may be fairly 
trustworthy in such matters. Perhaps it is a pity that it should be so, but we 
have to deal with things as we find them." This same argument was pre- 
sented, with the same dramatic effect, by Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., at 
the recent meeting of the Baptist Congress, held at Detroit, in November, 1894. 

The Norm of Genuine Christianity. — A series of tracts for the times, written 
by representative theologians, is being published in Germany, with the pur- 
pose of indicating what may be regarded as essential and positive in view of 
the general sifting of current ideas now going on. One of these tracts, with 
the above heading, is by Professor H. H. Wendt, the author of the Teaching 
of Jesus. An abstract of this tract, made by Rev. R. M. Adamson, appears 
in the Expository Times for December. The substance of it here follows. 
The problem is, to discover what constitutes the proper substance of the 
Christian revelation. The Protestant church declares that the necessary 
fundamentals are to be found in Scripture. Yes, but the Bible is not so con- 
stituted as to yield a decided, clear, consistent norm of belief. The older 
Protestantism relied on the perspicuity of the Scriptures, but that transparency 
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is by no means so certain. Our difficulty is not merely the presence of many 
dark utterances in the Bible, but it arises from the fact that the standpoints of 
many of the inspired writers are radically different. The fact is this, that 
scientific theologians have renounced the earlier position as regards Scripture, 
and now distinguish relative values in the different documents. The true 
norm of Christianity, therefore, can only be the teaching of Jesus. Protest- 
antism has given to Paul's exposition of Christianity as absolute a value as to 
Christ's own exposition, and has practically given Paulinism the preference. 
In opposition to this we must insist on the whole of Christ's own teaching being 
included in Christian theology — nay, we must insist upon that teaching form- 
ing the starting-point, the main substance, and the final test, of any system 
offered. But is this teaching of Jesus matter of historical clearness ? No 
doubt there is the difficulty of obtaining a guarantee of the authenticity and 
purity of the accounts given us in the records. The result, however, of the 
most thorough, critical investigations is to discredit the position of Strauss, 
and to establish the essential reliability of the Gospels. It may well be 
agreed, in the light of the fullest inquiry, that here we have a trustworthy 
delineation of Jesus, of the greatness, purity and lovableness of his character 
and works. It is the relation of God to men given in the words and deeds of 
Christ, and expounded by him through the idea of the kingdom of God. The 
application of this revelation is capable of continued and ever-changing devel- 
opment, but the revelation itself is capable of no further perfection. This view 
as to the norm of genuine Christianity does not diminish the value of Scripture, 
in general, for all Scripture remains a commentary upon the central revelation 
embodied in Christ. 

The View of the Prophets as to IsraePs Relation to Foreign Nations in the 
Messianic Era. — It is a pity that the treatise of Rev. F. H. Woods on Hebrew 
Prophecy and Modern Criticism has had to be chopped into such small bits 
for publication in the Expository Times. It will be a pleasure to see it and to 
read it together, in book form, for it is certainly marked by clear thinking, 
good judgment and thorough scholarship. In the December installment the 
above subject is discussed. Mr. Woods finds it difficult to summarize the view 
of the Old Testament prophets as regards the relation of the redeemed nation 
to other nations in the great future, because it is treated in a somewhat differ- 
ent spirit by different prophets, (i) Sometimes the thought is merely that the 
Jews, and Jerusalem especially, will, under the protection of Jahweh, be safe 
from the attacks of foreign powers. So Isa. 33:20, 21 ; Ezek. 38 and 39. 
(2) Sometimes, with some brighter promise for foreign nations generally, the 
thought of the destruction of a special enemy is painfully mingled. So Isa. 
24-27. (3) Often the thought is the brighter one, that the nations will be led 
by some single act of God's primitive justice to recognize his sovereignty. So 
Isa. 18. (4) Again, the Messianic era is described as one of international 
peace. So Isa. 2 12-4 (=Mic. 4 : 1-3); Isa. 9 : 1-7 ; Zech. 9:9-17. (5)Mostfre- 
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quently the attitude of the nations is that of ready and willing submission. They 
are described as bringing back the captive Israelites to their homes, as in Isa. 
14:2; and in 49 : 22 the prophet of the captivity expands the promise of Isa. 
11 :i2. In Ps. 72:10 presents are to be brought unto Israel. The nations 
even become the slaves of the Israelites, as in Isa. 14:2. Many of these 
thoughts are combined in Isa. 60. See also Zech. 14:16-21. And so we 
reach the double thought : first, of a world-wide religion of which the temple 
is at Jerusalem, and second, a world-wide empire of which Jerusalem is the 
capital ( cf . especially Ps. 87 ). It is but seldom, if at all, that the prophets 
rise to the higher thought that all nations have equal religious and political 
rights in the sight of God. But at least the way is prepared for this concep- 
tion by Amos 9 : 7. We find also the converse of the same thought in the 
bitter sarcasm of Jeremiah 9 :25, 26. And Isaiah (19:23-25) foretells the time 
when at any rate the two great enemies of Israel shall have equal religious 
privileges. 



